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POPE PIUS XI 


In our century, as in centuries past, the office and 
person of the Pope are sources of both unity and 
division, trust and fear, love and, yes, hatred in 
the world. In the almost universal courtesy that 
prevails when a Roman Pontiff passes, these facts 
are obscured. But they should not be forgotten, 
because they are central to the experience of our 


age. 

In the years that lie ahead, the contentions that 
surround the role of the Papacy are likely to be 
heightened rather than healed. The prospects for 
some reunited “Christendom” are dim. But even 
if, through some miracle, religious unity could be 
fegained, the divisions for which the Pope is a 
® symbol would remain. Because the divisions that 
tear our world apart are more basic even than 
feligious divisions. They involve the nature of 
Man and society themselves. The great struggle 
that faces us is not among religions. It is between 
authentic religion on the one hand and militant 
Secularism on the other. It is a struggle between 
those who insist that man has an inviolable free- 
dom and dignity, and those who, in the ordering 
Of a new society, would make of man a “thing.” 

And in this struggle Eugenio Pacelli, who 
feigned for nineteen years as Pius XII, spoke for 
forces much wider than those of his Church. In 
some of his specifically Catholic teaching he wid- 
ened rather than narrowed the divisions among 
Christians. (This was undoubtedly true in the 
tase of his encyclical Humani Generis and his 
definition of the dogma of the Assumption.) But 
in his teachings on the international order, on 
@ nationalism, on war and armaments, he achieved 
@ universality that transcended any factionalism. 
Here he became a strong spokesman for those 
Who seek justice and peace among men. 

When Pius XII died, the popular press every- 
™ Where called him “the Pope of peace.” This might 
have been mere sentimentality, but in the case 
Of this Pope, it was an accurate description of his 
Career. Eugenio Pacelli, as papal diplomat and 
as Supreme Pontiff, was passionately concerned 
With achieving a greater measure of order in the 
faifairs of nations. In pronouncement after pro- 


nouncement, he tried, as Bishop Otto Debelius 
puts it, to “hold up to the view of mankind” that 
vision of society “which is in accord with the 
spirit of the Gospel.” 

This Pope made an idolatrous nationalism his 
enemy. The first major pronouncement of his 
pontificate, made in October 1939, castigated 
statism at a time when the pagan statism of Nazi 
Germany was threatening to engulf Europe. He 
declared: “Whoever considers the state to be the 
end toward which all is directed, to which all 
must bow, is of necessity an enemy and an 
obstacle to all true and lasting progress among 
the nations.” Through the next nineteen years 
Pius repeated this theme and continually warned 
that the only hope for peace lay in the direction 
of a strengthened internationalism. 

In his Christmas Message of 1948, Pius wrote 
that, “in keeping with the will of God, the nations 
[should] form together a Community with a com- 
mon aim and common duties. Even when the 
proclamation of this principle and its practical 
consequences gave rise to violent reactions, the 
Church denied her assent to the erroneous con- 
cept of an absolutely autonomous sovereignty 
divested of all social obligations.” An enlightened 
internationalism, he insisted, was the necessary 
consequence of any religious concept of man’s 
relationship to man. 

To the surprise—and in some instances the 
scandal—of many, Pius XII refused to involve 
the Church completely in the political struggle 
between the Soviet Union and the West. He re- 
fused to become a kind of spiritual partner in 
NATO. Few of the documents in which he con- 
demned the evils of Communist totalitarianism 
did not also contain sharp criticisms of the in- 
justices and materialisms which haunt the West- 
ern world. He spoke for principles of justice and 
order which transcend any political camp, and 
he castigated the militarism that is common to 
both camps. Here again he spoke for all men 
of good will, and for the future as well as for 
now. If this troubled world has a future, it will 
owe more than a token debt to Pius XII. 


in the magazines 


The Review of Politics, Notre Dame’s brilliant quar- 
terly, marks the twentieth anniversary of its publica- 
tion with two double issues. The first double issue 
(for October) contains articles on a variety of sub- 
jects by such writers as Gustave Weigel, Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Hans Kohn and Hannah Arendt, and it 
proves to be a testament, not only to the Review’s 
faith in “the historical and philosophical approach to 
political realities,” but also to the quality of critical 
writing currently being done in the service of this 
approach. 

Father Weigel’s contribution, “A Theologian Looks 
at Latin America,” throws more light on one of the 
weakest areas of our foreign policy which publicity 
has only recently exposed. Father Weigel writes as 
an intimate and realistic observer of the Latin Ameri- 
can ethos. His suggestion is that American statesmen 
have failed to realize the significance of that ethos in 
our relations with the Latin Americans; our values 
are not their values, the rules by which we conduct 
our affairs are not the rules they observe, and we are 
faced with such Latin American paradoxes as that 
which combines the distaste for work and discipline 
with the ardor of material competition. 

But the Latin American’s commitment to passion, 
to “grandiose ideas and messianic romanticism,” also 
commits him to love. And it is Father Weigel’s pro- 
posal that the special value which Latin Americans 
attach to friendship can be a sounder basis for our 
exchanges with them than any we have yet evolved. 
It is the sort of bond for which the “good neighbor 
policy” is a poor substitute. “Neighborliness,” writes 
Father Weigel, “is something Americans understand 
and it is a form of friendship, but it is a Friendship, 
Ltd.” American statesmanship, commerce, industry 
and tourism have combined to offend Latin sensitivi- 
ties and Latin pride. Yet, an understanding of Latin 
American realities can become fixed in the mutual 
bonds of an enlightened and charitably conceived 
diplomacy. In his belief that “theology does have 
something to say to statesmanship” in that “it can 
show the ultimate dimensions of proximate issues,” 
Father Weigel suggests that “perhaps true charity is 
not irrelevant to foreign policy.” And he concludes, 
“If we want Latin-American friendship, we must 
treat the Latin Americans as friends.” 


Another special issue appearing this month is the 
Protestant journal The Chaplain, which devotes an 
expanded October issue to “Christian Ethics in the 
Nuclear Age.” The subject was chosen, as the editors 
say, in direct response to chaplains themselves, who 
felt it a new and unique challenge to their profes- 
sional interests. “Not the usual ethical questions 
brought to us in personal counseling. Not character 


guidance or moral leadership . . . This time help us 
to wrestle with the larger, and emerging, ethical 
problems of our age.” 

The issue includes essays by Waldo Beach, Albert 
T. Rasmussen, James M. Gustafson, and others. Per- 
haps the leading feature is “The Ethics of Outer 
Space,” an address given by Dean Walter G. Muelder 
of Boston University School of Theology. The Chap- 
lain publishes the text of this address together with a 
symposium of comments by various persons. 

Dean Muelder’s thesis is that projection into outer 
space has involved us in confusions of purpose and 
dilemmas of conscience. He fears that, as we move 
into space, the advances of science will be increas- 
ingly perverted by the uses of militarism. As he points 
out, there is a movement to tie the U.S. space-flight 
program to its military-missile effort. “But the social 
ethics of such a policy is a diabolic downward spiral 
of destruction for everything a democracy once held 
dear. If you tie the scientific explorations and the 
technological developments of space flights to mili- 
tary efforts, you are not able to advance the former 
without intensifying the latter. You tie the noose of 
militarism tightly around the neck of a democratic 
people at the same time you hang 40 billion pieces 
of silver around its ankles in the form of a defense 
budget.” 

What, asks Dean Muelder, are our objectives and 
what are the values at stake? If, as Lyndon Johnson 
has declared, total control of space means total domi- 
nation of the earth, to whom does outer space belong? 
For that matter, the Dean asks, to whom does the 
earth belong? 

It is Dean Muelder’s conviction that the ethics of 
outer space must be resolved now—“not in council 
chambers on the moon . . . but in the conference 
rooms of earth, the sanctuaries of the churches, the 
classrooms of universities.” Before the technological 
count-down must come the moral summing-up. 


Henry A. Kissinger, writing in the October issue 
of Foreign Affairs, tenders a warning to “the increas- 
ing number of people in the free world who desire 
an end to the Cold War so intensely that they ignore 
the lessons of the past and the fundamental profes- 
sions of Communist doctrine . . . We must consider 
whether insistent Soviet demands for a complete ban 
on nuclear testing are not designed to paralyze the 
free world rather than to bring about peace as we 
understand the word.” In line with his advocated pol- 
icy of limited war, Mr. Kissinger believes we must 
develop nuclear weapons of “finer discrimination, less 
destructive power and greatly reduced fall-out,” and 
that we must do this whether we intend to rely on a 
conventional or on a nuclear defense. 
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AMERICAN APPROACHES TO MORAL CHOICE 


An Abstract Moralism Continues to Undermine our Goals 


Kenneth W. Thompson 


Americans, for a substantial part of their history, 
have tried to come to terms with the moral problem 
by espousing one of two approaches. The first ap- 
proach seeks to deal with the realities of world affairs 
with steady realism and tough-mindedness. It has its 
roots in historical experiences still fresh in the minds 
of many who were caught unprepared by the events 
of the period between World War I and II and who 
carry a sense of guilt for this failure. They atone for 
this guilt with strident affirmations about the facts of 
power. For the most part, power is seen as a com- 
paratively simple phenomenon of which the military 
is overwhelmingly the most important part. Both of 
the recent American Secretaries of State have viewed 
power, not as the endlessly complicated relationship 
of two living organisms with goals and objectives 
both comparable and fundamentally unique, but as 
men might approach a problem in physics to be 
weighed on the simple scales of relative military 
preparedness and forces potentially in being. 

Yet in far-flung corners of the world, American 
influence and power can scarcely be measured in 
these terms. Its existence there is as much a result of 
spiritual and intellectual forces as of military condi- 
tions. There it becomes a subtle phenomenon made 
up of intangibles like prestige, the capacity to exert 
strength implicitly, not explicitly, or the ability to 
exercise authority without being put continuously to 
the test. Sometimes favorable territorial arrange- 
ments or a nation’s alignment with movements of 
greatest public promise or solid economic ties of 
mutual benefit are far more a source of power than 
taw naval or military strength. 

Because these aspects of America’s position in the 
world are more complicated and impalpable in na- 
ture, our national leaders and their most responsible 
critics have had little to say about them. In part this 
has stemmed from the bankruptcy of the moralistic 
tradition in American thinking. This is the second 


Mr. Thompson is Associate Director for the Social Sci- 
ences at the Rockefeller Foundation and a contributing 
editor to Christianity and Crisis. The first part of his 
article, “Moral Choices in Foreign Affairs,” was pub- 
lished in the September issue of Worldview. 


of American approaches to moral choice. There are 
moral elements in every power struggle, but by 
claiming these elements stood alone and supreme, 
the moralistic tradition has served to enfeeble and 
destroy our capacity of dealing with these problems. 
Moralism continues to deny the persistence of self- 
interest, the clash of contending groups and forces 
and the need for power as the minimum precondition 
of international agreement. 

The moralistic tradition calls essentially for an 
all-or-nothing approach. Either we renounce totally 
the exercise of force in, say, the Middle East, and 
couch foreign policy in unqualified moral terms, or 
we send increasing numbers of arms to this unhappy 
and troubled region, make threatening proclama- 
tions and intervene overtly in every local dispute. 
Thus, American policy remains suspended between 
the towering moralism of Suez and the harsh and 
unsubtle blandishments that go back to the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. Such an approach has no room for 
more limited and proximate moral and political ac- 
tions. Its moralism is as absolute as its stress on 
military power. And both take root in the twin 
sources of the American outlook: a severely military 
view of power and a utopian moralism that offers 
few criteria for measuring the moral aspects of any 


problem. 


Tragically enough, the naivete and lack of realism 
attending earlier discussions of morality in foreign 
affairs prompts us to view the present crisis with an 
alarming matter-of-factness. We see nothing disturb- 
ing about the use of limited nuclear weapons which 
exceed in magnitude the bombs at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, nor even the prospect of our striking the 
first blow. The sharp and outspoken reactions of 
our NATO allies at the Paris Conference in the 
winter of 1958 was partly, at least, a judgment of 
an official American state of mind. We were criti- 
cized not only for being too rigid but for our in- 
sensitivity to the threat of their annihilation. 

There is irony in Europe’s reaction; for, not infre- 
quently, American policy-makers are criticized for 
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being indifferent to all but the moral component of 
foreign policy. It is said that we endlessly moralize 
upon the need for virtue in international life, whether 
embodied in systems of law and order or in re- 
sounding international proclamations, without being 
ready to make the sacrifices upon which interna- 
tional security must be based. The gap between the 
Stimson Doctrine and our capacity to exert Ameri- 
can power in the 1930’s is a case in point. Never- 
theless, there are signs that both the Administration 
and its most influential critics have seized on one 
phase of our present weakness, our failure in mili- 
tary preparedness, a failure for which all of us are 
partly to blame. 

In this crisis, it is fitting and proper that private 
‘citizens and public officials take the lead in calling 
for a rededication of our national strength and treas- 
ure to the restoration of American power. There has 
been or will shortly occur a radical shift in the 
military balance of power, threatening the West 
and ourselves with total destruction. The prescrip- 
tions for meeting this threat run the gamut from calls 
for a national effort comparable to that following 
Pearl Harbor to more precise increases in the de- 
fense budget estimated from $3 billion to $8 billion 
annually. If these proposals for resolving the na- 
tional will against an ever more powerful and un- 
scrupulous foe are appallingly grim, the mortal 
dangers we face are yet more forbidding. 

The call to greatness in these proposals is itself an 
act of moral dignity and nobility of purpose. A 
democracy with all its strengths suffers from certain 
inescapable weaknesses. The picture it gives to the 
world must frequently be one of indecision, uncer- 
tainty and wide divergence of views, of raucous 
debates and fervent exchange, as we say things to 
one another that dismay outsiders. It has no single 
political doctrine—no democratic manifesto—which 
can readily be exported for immediate application 
to all the baffling and frustrating experiences of 
friends abroad. The ultimate truths of democracy 
are stated best in the crucible of experience when 
free men faced with stubborn realities prick out so- 
lutions through the thrust and counter-thrust of 
open discussion. 


Perhaps our gravest peril through much of the 
past decade has arisen from the clogging of the chan- 
nels of public discussion and the peculiar inhibitions 
placed upon us by the national mood. Now the air 
has cleared, men with ideas have come forward 
again, and reasonable and fair-minded people around 
the world, if they are not blinded by passion and 
prejudice, must eventually be impressed by the proc- 
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ess of free opinion grappling with unprecedented 


problems and issues. No price tag can measure this 


achievement. 

However, one of the persistent difficulties we face 
in convincing ourselves and our neighbors of the 
changeless truths of democracy has roots in the ori- 
gin and growth of democratic values. Communist 
values are preordained by historical materialism and 
by the high priests of Marxist-Leninist creeds. Dem- 
ocratic values, while anchored in what the “founding 
fathers” called the High Law, are forever evolving 
and in the process of becoming. Their historic for- 
mulation must be sought in part in a single constitu- 
tional document, but perhaps even more in the gloss 
on this document—the interpretations of statesmen, 
jurists and legislators in time of crisis. The process 
by which democratic values become living realities 
in a pluralist society is our most precious treasure, 
It also remains a mystery to those who have not ex- 
perienced its worth. 

Perhaps this is why the present crisis seems so 
pregnant with meaning and opportunity. Great lead- 
ers like Lincoln, in the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Jefferson, in the Declaration of Independence, and 
Roosevelt, in the Four Freedoms, have delved deep 
into the values that comprise American life, raised 
up certain “self-evident truths,” ordered and re- 
lated them to fit the problem and, by deed no less 
than word, laid the basis for the enduring articles 
on the scroll of our American faith. This is the 
matchless opportunity to which another American 
president might respond. Leadership which draws 
its strength from the fires of moral and intellectual 
courage might rally men to do their utmost in edu- 
cation, science and diplomacy. Before the bar of 
history, great leadership is finally a moral act. 

There is another dimension of the present crisis 
that is moral in character. A nation’s prestige is in 
part the result of its power. It is also, however, the 
product of its reputation for justice, And justice in 
world affairs includes more than a towering dedica- 
tion to law and order. It also involves respect for 
the interests of others, compassion, humility, trust, 
responsibility and sympathy for men struggling with 
problems that are not our problems. It includes the 
search for a common purpose, for a goal, however 
distant, at the end of the arms race, and reflection 
on those political terms that might bring men safely 
through that frightening tunnel we call peace by 
thermonuclear terror. The breakdown of American 
leadership is doubtless due to the lag in American 
military policies, and calls for urgency here are es- 
sential. But even if we hold our own in this area, we 
shall lose the struggle if we have nothing to offer 
in the political and economic realm. 
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No reasonable man, of course, can believe that 
the end of the Cold War is in sight or that this offer 
or that gesture by itself will lead to a detente. Nor 
should anyone think we could negotiate a lasting 
settlement from our present position of weakness. 
But if we talk only of new strategic doctrines, new 
tactics for the use of ever more absolute, if tactical, 
nuclear weapons, and new bases for IRBM’s on the 
soil of unwilling allies to be triggered only when 
they see survival threatened, not we, but Europe, 
will assume future leadership as was already appar- 
ent in the acts of our most trusted ally, Mr. Adenauer 
of Germany. If American policy remains suspended 
between a rigid, inflexible military posture and total 
and unattainable schemes for complete disarmament, 
our allies, in frustration and despair, will take mat- 
ters into their own hands and negotiate terms that 
may be in their selfish interests but will destroy that 
web of mutual interests, so painfully nurtured, which 
can hold Western civilization together. 

This is why political morality demands the wisdom 
and courage to pursue an intelligent, accelerated 
arms program at the same time that we seek lim- 
ited political solutions to concrete problems. It can 
never be satisfied with an anti-missiles effort which 
leaves no room for exploratory talks on the problem 
of Central Europe. The art of asking questions at 
appropriate diplomatic levels, for example, through 
our Ambassador in Moscow, is far more a casualty of 
the present conflict than are novel nuclear strategies. 
Private, patient diplomacy at the source of a fester- 
ing tension is more likely to bring relaxation than 
global approaches at the summit. 


“It is idle to reason or argue with the Commu- 
nists,” Mr. Winston Churchill observed. “It is, how- 
ever, possible to deal with them on a fair, realistic 
basis and, in my experience, they will keep their bar- 
gains as long as it is in their interest to do so, which 
might, in this grave matter, be a long time, once 
things were settled.” In any case, if the art of diplo- 
matic conversations could be recovered, we might 
discover what possibilities exist for disengagement 
in Central Europe, for some kind of lowering of 
temperature in the Middle East, for a recognition 
that neither side any longer can attain military pre- 
dominance or paramountcy and, therefore, that we 
must learn to live as equal powers not liking or 
trusting one another, always fearful of rash and heed- 
less acts, but no longer committed to that hopeless 
policy of unconditional surrender which has in- 
formed our actions in Germany, the Far East and 
Middle East and will sooner or later carry us over 
the abyss. 


‘ The concrete measures that might reverse this 
frightening trend would be political in nature. The 
decision to act in this way, however, is a moral choice 
of men secure enough in the final triumph of their 
cause to take the domestic and political risks of 
which greatness is born. 


There is an Asian saying that “justice must not 
only be; it must also be seen to be done.” It of 
course is possible that every present criticism of 
American foreign policy may prove misplaced and 
that both the frantic dedication to more and larger 
bombs and to more absolute moral principles may 
someday be seen as part of wisdom. At the very 
least, however, the people of other countries, not 
only in Asia but Europe as well, show a profound 
anxiety with what Americans say and do. This may 
be nothing more than the envy and suspicion of the 
weak for the strong. However, this condition in it- 
self calls for some reflection. It reminds us once 
more of Edmund Burke’s warning that “nothing is 
so fatal to a nation as an extreme of self-partiality 
and the total want of consideration of what others 
will naturally hope or fear.” 

Europe and Asia may only be asking for greater 
partnership in the fateful decisions of the days ahead. 
They have this right even as they have the right to 
carry forward their own social and economic devel- 
opment. We recall the explanation of a learned judge 
in a country once under British control: “You gave 
us justice, roads, hospitals, the British peace, but you 
took away what we now value more, our self-respect.” 
It is an illusion to think that our allies, faced with 
the total destructiveness of new weapons, will with 
energy follow our lead if they doubt our intentions 
or feel we are morally weak. 

But even if we stood alone, the task of foreign 
policy would be much the same. It would call for 
vigor and public courage in rallying American mili- 
tary strength. It would insist, however, that the 
chances of a free people using this strength or sur- 
viving its use in a thermonuclear struggle would de- 
pend very closely on whether we grasped as fully 
the moral and political aspects of the crisis. And in 
diplomacy, this calls for an awareness that “the best 
is often the enemy of the good.” The best oppor- 
tunity for political solution is one which may never 
come. Accepting the uncertainties of the moral and 
political realm, American foreign policy might es- 
cape the final illusion that we are or can become 
so strong and virtuous that we need not be ever 
vigilant to reasonable prospects for compromise and 
adjustment in the Cold War. It is in this area that 
morality and power must meet. 
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RUSSIA AND THE WEST 


Notes of Discord and Hope 


Philip E. Mosely 


The Soviet Union is a powerful military state today 
and it is continually growing stronger. Estimates vary 
widely as to whether it is one year, two years or 
five years ahead of the West in the development of 
the intercontinental missile, but there is almost gen- 
eral agreement that it is substantially ahead of 
us in a timetable in which the development from 
one stage to the next depends upon first achieving 
certain scientific and engineering break-throughs and 
then advancing from those. In other words, this is 
not the kind of developmental time lag which can 
be made up easily, if at all. 

The Soviet government maintains a very large 
conventional force, with which it could, under cer- 
tain conditions, overrun adjacent areas if it chose to. 
It is developing at the same time a very powerful 
deterrent. While it probably has fewer modern air- 
craft than we do, by attacking first it might place us 
im a position of serious, even fatal, inferiority in the 
field of manned aircraft. And it has a clear advantage 
over the West as we move into the age of the inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 

The Soviet leadership is very conscious of this mili- 
tary advantage. In the past year and a half it has 
repeatedly threatened a large number of nations 
around the world by blunt reminders that they are 
vulnerable to attack by its guided missiles. The fact 
that it now feels free to use the atomic threat, even 
before it has a large number of missiles in opera- 
tional status, shows how very confident it is, in fact, 
how arrogant it has become with the growth of this 
new type of power. At the present time, it is not 
safe to assume that there is a mutual deterrent. It is 
possible that the balance of deterrents will pass to 
the Soviet side in this struggle. We must consider 
the implications of this, both for ourselves and for 
our allies. 

If a war should develop, it would be waged di- 
revtly against the United States, and its purpose 
would be to destroy our retaliatory power as quickly 
as possible in order to protect the Soviet Union 
Mr. Mosely is Director of Studies for the Council on 


Foreign Relations and Adjunct Professor of International 
Relations in Columbia University. 


against retaliation and to remove the decisive bar- 
gaining factor of the threat of retaliation. I am reluc- 
tant to write this but, frankly, I do not know of any 
moral or political factor which would inhibit the 
Soviet leadership from engaging in a preventive war 
if it felt it could do so to its own advantage and 
with relative impunity. I wish it were not so. It is 
not pleasant to have to say this even about the Soviet 
leaders, but I think from all we can see and examine 
in their attitudes that this is a factor we must keep 
in mind. We must remember that the Soviet leaders 
do not have any constitutional, moral, political or 
religious inhibitions that would prevent them from 
attacking. Their only question is: “Would it work?” 
If they answer “Yes” they would be confident of rul- 
ing the world afterwards, of rewriting history and 
dictating their own version of it for future genera- 
tions to read. 

e 


After Stalin died, his successors discarded a num- 
ber of annoying, useless and even counter-productive 
attitudes and policies which they had not been able 
to change as long as Stalin was alive. They agreed 
to evacuate Austria. They gave up their territorial 
claims against Turkey. They came to a kind of settle- 
ment with Tito. They withdrew from their base in 
Finland. They came to a settlement with Iran and 
agreed on the frontiers with Iran and Afghanistan. 

In addition, the new Soviet leaders speeded re- 
moval of some annoyances which, as I said, were 
counter-productive. They made an armistice in Korea 
and came to a compromise in Indo-China, accepting 
much less than the Communist bloc had hoped to 
achieve there. They joined in the Geneva Summit 
Conference in 1955, but—and this is rather typical of 
the difficulties we have—as soon as the Conference 
was over, they hastened to make an arms agreement 
with Egypt. Khrushchev, indeed, opened a new area 
of acute conflict in the Middle East at the very time 
he was talking at the Summit about peace and re- 
laxation. 

And this is because, when Khrushchev says that 
the close of the twentieth century will see the tri- 
umph of Communism throughout the world, he really 
means it. The Manifesto that was issued last Novem- 
ber at the fortieth anniversary of the Soviet revolu- 
tion, and which the Yugoslav government refused to 
sign, again stated Khrushchev’s belief in the inevi- 
table triumph of the Communist system, particularly 
the Soviet version of it, throughout the world. 

Khrushchev’s speech of February 1956, restating 
the Soviet doctrine in world politics, has been mis- 
takenly accepted in the West as an abandonment of 
Stalinist dogma. At this time he put forward three 
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statements, or restatements, of doctrine, and these 
were widely hailed as representing a new era. But if 
we look more closely, they are seen to be standard 
Soviet dogma, dressed up more attractively. 

Khrushchev’s first dogma was that peaceful co- 
existence is possible. Now, when the Soviet leaders 
say “co-existence” of different social and political 
systems, they are merely stating the fact that differ- 
ent systems do exist in the world, and are not in- 
volved in conflict at all times and places. At times 
conflict may be carried on by peaceful means, by 
means short of war; at other times it may be by 
warlike means. Whenever the Soviet leaders wish 
to reestablish a basis for negotiations with countries 
not of the Communist persuasion, they at once call 
for “co-existence,” as in 1921, and repeatedly since 
that time. But when they say “peaceful co-existence,” 
for domestic purposes they add “at a given stage of 
history.” In other words, at this stage of history “co- 
existence” suits Soviet interests and is what they 
propagate; at another stage, they may return to the 
doctrine of the “final struggle.” Whichever they 
choose at a given time depends on how they view 
it in relation to their own interests and strength. 
Thus Khrushchev’s proclamation of peaceful co- 
existence is no different from what Stalin proclaimed 
in October 1952. 


e 

A second statement of dogma by Khrushchev has 
been that “war is not inevitable.” This he interprets 
as follows: Because one-third of mankind is now in 
“the camp of peace and democracy,” and because this 
camp is very strong, and because there are divisions 
in the rest of the world, war is not inevitable. He does 
not say war is not inevitable because different coun- 
tries can agree to work out their differences peace- 
fully and within international organization. He as- 
serts that the balance of power has shifted so far to 
the Soviet side that the leaders of the opposing bloc, 
which he calls the “imperialist bloc,” will be deterred 
from embarking on a war. (Khrushchev also says that 
war is possible as long as capitalism survives. He 
holds the view that the origins of war are found in 
capitalism, not in any Soviet policies, and that as 
long as capitalism survives the danger of war per- 
sists. ) 

Khrushchev’s third dogma, again a restatement of 
Stalin’s last views, is that there can be a peaceful 
transition to “socialism”’—by which he means the 
Communist system—by different paths. At different 
times both Khrushchev and Stalin have cited the coup 
in Czechoslovakia, in February 1948, as a shining ex- 
ample of the advent of Communism through peaceful 
transition and the “parliamentary path.” 


This is not an example that appeals to any freedom- 
loving country. As we all recall, the seizure of power 
in Czechoslovakia was accompanied by the arbitrary 
seizure of control of the police and the arrest, torture, 
exile or execution of the leaders of other parties, the 
immediate transformation of all newspapers into 
single-party Communist organs, and the coordina- 
tion of all aspects of national life under Communist 
control by means of force. And when that was over, 
the Communists held an election and elected a bloc 
which then proceeded one-hundred percent to ap- 
prove everything the Communist leadership had al- 
ready done. This is what Khrushchev calls the “par- 
liamentary path to socialism” because parliamentary 
forms were preserved while their entire substance 
was being destroyed by the Communist Putsch. 

Khrushchev makes it clear that, even though this 
path is. possible in some conditions, there will be other 
countries in which only an armed struggle will lead 
to the establishment of “socialism.” There is thus no 
real difference between Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s 
attitudes, but there are differences in tactics. Since 
Stalin’s. death Khrushchev and his colleagues have 
attempted to appeal to non-Communist governments 
for negotiations, especially if they happen to be 
rather weak. Instead of appealing only to the broad 
masses to overthrow all non-Communist governments, 
they have been active in trying to align their policies 
to those of the “peace bloc,” or third force of uncom- 
mitted countries, in order to build up a common 
front between the policies of the Soviet bloc and the 
policies of the bloc which we can identify in part at 
least with the leadership of India. 


A parallel effort to appeal to the democratic social- 
ists in the various Western countries has been an al- 
most complete failure. The attempts to woo the 
British Labour Party, the French Socialists, the Nor- 
wegian Socialists, and others have backfired. But by 
making these efforts to bring about a realignment 
on some issues with the socialist parties in Europe, 
the Soviet leaders lend a greater plausibility to their 
efforts to build up a “popular front” or a “national 
front” in their dealings with the less experienced 
socialists in the Asian countries. 

In its propaganda the Soviet leadership has made 
a strong appeal against all forms of security pacts 
except its own. It has never been heard to utter a 
word of criticism of the Sino-Soviet pact, one of the 
most powerful in the world. It has, however, offered 
to give up the Warsaw pact in return for the disso- 
lution of NATO and the withdrawal of U. S., British, 
and Canadian forces from Western Europe and the 
abandonment of all overseas bases. 
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Now, of course, within the Warsaw bloc the Soviet 
government can exercise control through the Com- 
munist party leaderships of the East European coun- 
tries. A treaty between governments is not needed to 
control the actions of a government like that of 
Czechoslovakia or Rumania. Soviet attacks on secu- 
rity pacts allow the Soviet leaders to propose, in 
effect, the dissolution of all opposing alliances while 
they would preserve their own bloc in the form of 
party agreements. 

The Soviet leadership combines the threatening 
brandishing of its military power, its nuclear power 
and its missiles, with appeals for various types of 
limitations in the field of armaments. It is of course 
natural for any government to propose those types 
of limitations which are favorable on balance to its 
power, but the Soviet proposals on the whole have 
been perhaps even more blatant than others in striv- 
ing to achieve the withdrawal and weakening of 
allied forces while maintaining their own intact. 

A new and ominous aspect of Soviet policy has been 
the use of its obsolescent armaments to strengthen 
governments which are unfriendly toward the West, 
as in the case of Egypt or the United Arab Republic. 
This we cannot protest, of course, as long as we our- 
selves do the same thing. On the other hand, perhaps 
we can, over a period of time, try to arrive at some 
sort of agreement in this field, perhaps mutual ab- 
stention or mutual limitation, because arms payments 
can be ruinous to the economies of poor countries, 
as well as very dangerous to peace, not only in the 
local regions themselves, but in the world. 


In a world in which these tremendous destructive 
powers are straining to get loose, we must try in 
every way to get a more truthful picture across to 
the Soviet people and to the other peoples in the 
Soviet bloc. We will have to review our policy toward 


Communist China and see if we cannot work it out 
on a different basis, without giving up Formosa, but 
without assuming that we can in any way substan. 
tially affect the strength of Communist China by 
refusing to deal with it. One very great danger is that 
today, if a threat arises somewhere in the world, we 
will not have time to recognize the threat and time 
to make up our minds whether or not we ought to do 
something about it, and a matter of a few hours might 
be decisive. One of our great problems will be our 
psychological attitude toward this menacing fore- 
shortening of time. 

We have moved rapidly from the world of pre-1914 
or pre-1939, in which we assumed we did not need 
much military power. We must give thought to our 
problem, consider the uses of power for deterrence, 
and protect the opportunity of the free world to 
develop its own system and its own way of life de- 
spite this overhanging menace. We must work harder 
than we have up to now at trying to make it clear 
around the world that over a period of time there may 
be opportunities for gradually working our way toa 
better international agreement. 

We must always be in a position where we are will- 
ing to negotiate, when any negotiations are possible, 
There may be, over a period of time, ways in which 
we can achieve partial goals. By alleviating strains in 
limited areas, we may make openings into the psy- 
chological texture on the other side to bring about a 
better understanding of the free world. 

I am hopeful that by pursuing a strong but reason- 
able policy we can reach through, not to change the 
Soviet system, but to soften its purposes. We cannot 
impose a relaxation on the Soviet leadership, but we 
can conduct our policies in such a way that the Soviet 
leaders will no longer be able to conceal from their 
own people the desire of the West to achieve genuine 
coexistence, based on the enduring acceptance of the 
right of each people to decide its own way of life. 
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other voices 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS 


As Pamphilus notes on page 2, the October issue 
of The Chaplain, (a bi-monthly published by the 
General Commission on Chaplains and Armed Forces 
Personnel), features several articles which discuss 
“Christian Ethics in the Nuclear Age.” Among them 
is a contribution by Waldo Beach on “The Frontiers 
of Christian Ethics.” The following is an excerpt 
from this essay. 


Among the many issues that are “hot” in contempo- 
rary Christian social ethics—and of which now we 
take a rapid survey—the relation of the Christian 
faith to politics looms large. American Protestants 
are curiously ambivalent in their thinking here. 
Sometimes they run in the direction of the slogan 
marked “Separation of Church and State” and under 
its protection affirm that religion should have nothing 
to do with politics, or public education, and that 
the enemy to religious liberty is the Roman Catholic 
Church. Sometimes they run in the opposite direction 
to a sign marked “This Nation Under God” and pro- 
claim, in the face of “godless” Communism, and in 
the language of what has been called “piety along 
the Potomac,” that America must return to its re- 
ligious foundations and recover its spiritual values. 

One of the main matters that is getting close cur- 
rent attention in Protestant ethics is an attempt to 
formulate a positive Protestant consensus on the re- 
lation of Christianity to democracy, one that avoids 
the bad confusions of both these slogans. Clearly, 
separation of church and state should not mean the 
divorce of religion from common public life. And 
just as clearly, “This Nation Under God” should not 
mean “God Is on Our Side”—that would be tribal 
theology. The task is to formulate a position in which 
the church can be the “conscience” of the state, in- 
fluencing democracy as a political form with norms 
of the Christian ethic, so that it is prevented both 
from anarchy and from tyranny. At the same time, 
the values of separation, of the precious and pre- 
carious rights of conscience against the state, or 
against church imperialism in Roman Catholic or 
Protestant form, are equally important. 

A second political issue of great moment is the 
telation of Christianity to the philosophy of Ameri- 
can law. In the early part of this century the philos- 
ophy of most jurists, eminent and small, was that 
there is no “higher law” beyond the laws—that, as 
Justice Holmes said, the law is “the prophecies of 
what the courts will do in fact, and nothing more 
pretentious.” In this view, laws may be merely an 
expression of power, not of justice. Though this view 


‘still dominates American law, there is a rising minor- 


ity sentiment, shared by Protestant and Catholic 
thinkers alike, that is searching for a “higher law” 
norm, by which laws can be called just or unjust. 
For many Christians, and not only Roman Catholics, 
the “natural law” tradition provides out of Christian 


-ethics the basis for legal decision. 


Under the heading of politics there is yet another 
matter high on the agenda of Christian social ethics: 
the problem of the moral controls of power in the 
nuclear age, within the given context of the East- 
West controversy, with satellites whirring overhead. 

In the 1930's the debate between the pacifist and 
the nonpacifist took the center of the stage of the 
Christian conscience. Was it right for a Christian 
to go to war, or not? The events of World War II 
did not answer this ultimate question, of course. 
But for the majority of Christians the best answer 
was found in the proximate solution of the support 
of the war, though evil, lest the worse evil of 
tyranny overtake the free societies. . . . 

Now the issue is rising again, on university cam- 
puses and at church conferences, but not in the same 
form as before the war. The issue as now posed is 
not: Is it right or wrong for the Christian to take life 
as a soldier? The question is rather: Given nuclear 
weapons on both sides of the East-West conflict, how 
is it possible to expect moral controls on the use of 
such weapons that can prevent total annihilation? In 
this apocalyptic stalemate, of armistice on the very 
brink of total war, how can American foreign policy 
express Christian realism, at once holding firm against 
aggression and also maintaining the peaceful co- 
existence which is, in fact, the only alternative to 
“no existence”? 

There are no purely right answers to this tragic 
dilemma, of course. The only possible alternatives 
for the nation to follow are between better and worse. 
But there is a strong ground-swell movement of the 
common people to speak out somehow against the 
accelerating drift toward universal disaster, and to 
break through the stalemate. This is a movement of 
little people on the back streets, not the voices of 
diplomats on either side, who must assume the pos- 
ture of belligerence. It shows up in the hunger for 
international cultural exchange between Russians and 
Americans, in the “walks for peace” and popular pro- 
tests in America and Britain against nuclear tests in 
the Pacific, protests increasingly supported by church 
groups and journals not traditionally “pacifist.” This 
is a minority movement, to be sure, hardly detectable 
amid the general hopelessness or apathy of Ameri- 
cans who hide from themselves the threat of the last 
holocaust by having fun. But it may prove a “cre- 
ative minority” and a saving remnant. - 
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correspondence 


United States China Policy 


New York, N. Y. 
Sir: In recent editorials Worldview has written of the 
need for basic revaluations in United States foreign 
policy. Surely there could be no more terrifying a 
demonstration of the need for such revaluations than 
the current events inv Quemoy and Matsu. 
Once again, America is distrusted by her allies, con- 
sidered by many as risking a nuclear holocaust out 
of a commitment to Chiang Kai-shek, and worse, is 
being blackmailed by the very general whom she 
a gigantic power play on both sides, and the situa- 
tion will calm down to an uneasy truce. Possibly it 
could become tragic. But either way, there is a cru- 
cial need for a revaluation of American policy, not 
simply toward China, but toward all of Asia. 

The question is usually posed, “Who lost China?” 
But that suggests that there was a possibility of 
“saving” China during the post-war period, and this 
is precisely what was out of the question. For when 
we take a long look at America’s China policy, the 
most striking thing is that it was incapable of devel- 
oping any real alternative to Mao's conquest for 
over a decade before it took place. And now that 
Communism is a reality in China, we not only fail to 
hold out any hope or encouragement for a demo- 
cratic resurgence in China itself, but continue to 
create conditions favorable to Communism in other 
Asian countries. 

The problem is not simply John Foster Dulles. 
Rather, it is American policy in much more funda- 
mental terms. We must, as a nation, come to an 
understanding of the failure of our policy in China 
as symbolic of our failure to come to terms with the 
colonial revolution throughout Asia and Africa. 

For some time now, American policy has been 
based upon support for Chiang Kai-shek. Sometimes, 
as in 1947 and 1948, this support was given reluc- 
tantly; sometimes it was defended primarily in terms 
of a lesser evil; and on other occasions it was granted 
enthusiastically. But whatever the motive, this line 
of conduct was always doomed to failure. And in- 
volved in our understanding this point is a much 
more important fact about the character of the 
colonial revolution. 

In the late twenties, Chiang broke with the Chi- 
nese Communists, drowning his enemies in blood and 
relying upon the worst elements of the Chinese un- 
derworld for aid. By the early thirties, he had suffi- 
ciently consolidated his own position within the 
Kuomintang so that he was the acknowledged leader 
of all China. For some historians, Chiang had, during 
the brief period between his rise and the Japanese 
invasion, the possibility of accomplishing the minimal 
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tasks which confronted him: the unification of the 
nation, the creation of a stable regime, modemiza- 
tion and a program of social welfare. 

But by 1937, Chiang lost all hope of bringing forth 
a new China. In the early thirties, his di 
had a certain momentum. There was a certain e- 
pansion of capital, construction of railroads, and s0 
on. In 1937, with the Japanese attack, Chiang was 
expelled from the cities. This was a momentous fact, 
for it meant that the political balance within the 
Kuomintang changed. The business elements of the 
cities were pushed aside, and Chiang was forced tp 
rely more and more upon the more reactionary Kuo- 
mintang supporters in the rural areas. But mor, 
the financial base of the regime 
ge Thus it was that the Chinese Commn- 
period did not have to advocate land 
reform, 
to their traditional levels. Chiang was so compro 
mised that such a moderate policy appeared to be 
radical within the immediate context. 

How did America respond to these events? 

During World War II, American policy was per- 
meated by the glow of the alliance with Russia. It 
was in this period that some of the more disastrous 
illusions about Chinese Communism appeared, not 
as the result of a Communist espionage plot within 
the State Department, but as a consequence of the 
general political basis of the war itself. In the fas- 
cinating Government study, U. S. Relations with 
China, we find General Hurley writing to Washing- 
ton in 1944, “At the time I came here Chiang Kai- 
shek believed that the Communist Party in China 
was an instrument of the Soviet Government in Rus- 
sia. He is now convinced that the Russian Govern 
ment does not recognize the Chinese Communist 
Party as Communist at all and that (1) Russia is not 
supporting the Communist Party in China, (2) Rus 

and (3) Russia desires more harmonious relations 
with China.” 

This attitude was not completely naive, for there 
is evidence (put forth mainly by the Titoists during 
their break with Stalin) that the Kremlin did not 
believe that Mao could seize power in the post-war 
period. But Hurley’s (and Chiang’s, if we are ® 
accept Hurley’s word) theory of the relation between 
Chinese Communism and Russia was, of course, it- 
credible. There were some in the State Department 
who saw through it (George Kennan did himself 
honor in this regard) but these illusions were a part 
of American policy. 
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attitudes. But then it was forced to a policy which 
was not much better—that of seeking a coalition gov- 
emment of the Kuomintang and the Chinese Com- 
munists. Thus, in December 1945, President Truman 
instructed his Special Representative, General Mar- 
shall: “Specifically, I desire that you endeavor to 

the Chinese Government to call a national 
conference of representatives of the major political 
elements to bring about the unification of China and, 
concurrently, to effect a cessation of hostilities, par- 
ticularly in north China.” 

The coalition policy was, of course, doomed. For it 
was precisely through the call for coalition that Mao 
had determined to come to power. He understood 
that the Kuomintang would never accede to his terms, 
and he also realized that this strategy would give him 
a positive political appeal among all classes of the 
Chinese people who were becoming disgruntled with 
Chiang. Marshall’s mission, and almost all of Ameri- 
can diplomacy in China in the post-war period, could 
not possibly attain its end. In a sense, the scales had 
already been tipped in favor of Mao, and all that the 
Communist leader had to do was to build up his 
forces petlenty and to wait until Chiang came crash- 
ing down under the weight of inflation, factional 
strife, and sheer inability to act. 

Finally, there was another major aspect of Ameri- 
can policy in this period—the tactic of putting pres- 
sure upon Chiang to liberalize his regime. It was 
expressed by General Marshall in one of his reports. 
“The salvation of the situation,” he wrote, “would 
be the assumption of leadership by the liberals in 
the Government and in the minority parties and suc- 
cessful action on their part under the leadership of 
the Generalissimo would lead to unity through good 
government.” The problem with this policy, at least 
as we know it from historical hindsight, is that the 
Kuomintang was strong enough to keep the minority 
parties out of government, and that the right wing 
inside the Kuomintang was able to defeat the liberal 
wing, sometimes through a tactic of assassination. 

Thus, the three major phases of American policy— 
war-time illusions about the Communists, coalition 
government, liberalization of Chiang’s regime—were 
totally incapable of preventing the Communist seiz- 
ure of power. In this context, the present American 
policy of supporting a defeated Chiang is utterly 
without sense. If the Kuomintang showed itself in- 
capable of leadership and action in a period when it 
controlled the central government of mainland China 
and a large army, how can it be the focus of our pol- 
icy now that it has been expelled from its own coun- 
try, is in exile, and without political appeal to a 
single progressive force in all of Asia? 

And yet, the State Department continues to follow 
a line of action whose inevitable failure has already 
been documented. Our August 1958 policy statement 
in this regard is a work of political wish-dreaming: 
“The generally recognized legitimate government of 


China continues to exist and in Taiwan is steadily de- 
veloping its political, economic and military strength. 
The government of the Republic of China controls 
the strategic island of Taiwan and through its pos- 
session of a stable military force—one of the largest 
on the side of the free world in Asia—presents a sig- 
nificant deterrent to renewed Communist aggression.” 

The truth could hardly be more antithetical to 
the policy. Politically, Chiang is discredited through 
all of Asia—he is a failure. America’s continued sup- 
port of him, which may be rationalized in terms of a 
division here or a division there, thus costs much 
more than it could conceivably pay, for it establishes 
a powerful symbolic identification of the United 
States with reaction and the old order. 

Given this analysis, the various phases of Ameri- 
can policy, from the illusions about Communism to 
the current support of Chiang, all have a common 
element which has been fatal: they place the Gen- 
eralissimo and his party in the center of policy. What- 
ever Chiang may be as an individual, he is not, of 
course, the diabolic force that some writers make 
him. But he has proved himself incapable of the his- 
toric task which was set before him. 

Throughout the ex-colonial world, a revolution is 
taking place. Its impetus is toward political inde- 
pendence, usually of metropolitan imperialism, but 
this nationalist demand is inextricably bound up with 
the “revolution of rising expectations.” Thus, it is not 
enough for the regime simply to achieve the break 
from European domination, for it is also confronted 
with a terrible and enormous social problem as well. 
Two centuries ago, even a century ago, such a revo- 
lution would have been carried out by entrepreneurs 
who would create the economic conditions for a new 
society. Today, the businessmen are too weak to 
accomplish such a prodigious undertaking. And as a 
result, throughout Asia and Africa, the state plays an 
important, if not a decisive, economic role in the 
newly independent countries. 

The social question which is at the bottom of the 
Cold War in these nations is not, as some have 
phrased it, “free enterprise versus Communism.” 
Rather, it is what kind of state will carry out the 
revolutionizing of underdeveloped economies. A 
totalitarian state on the Red Chinese model, or a 
democratic state? By supporting men like oe 
(and Syngman Rhee, Ngo Diem, etc.), the Unit 
States guarantees that it will lose this battle, that it 
will be unable to influence these societies in a dem- 
ocratic direction. For Chiang (and the forces he 
symbolizes ) is incapable of any dynamic action. Mao, 
the totalitarian, acts. This, though a tragic fact; is of 
enormous importance in Asia and Africa. 

In fifty years, the question “Who lost China?” will 
no longer be the crucial one for America. In fifty 
years, if the present policy continues, the question 
will be, who lost Asia and Africa? 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON 
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recommended reading 


Man's First Love: The Great Commandment 


by Ralph W. Sockman. Doubleday. 211 pp. $2.95. 


Convinced that “the vast majority of churchmen are 
failing to realize the meaning and primacy of the 
first and great commandment of our Sith," Dr. Sock- 
man here explores the love that is due God and the 
ways in which it can nourish our love for others. 


Peace or Atomic War? 


by Albert Schweitzer. Henry Holt. 47 pp. $1.50. 


A famous humanitarian makes an eloquent appeal to 
the conscience of nations for the cessation of nuclear 
tests. Dr. Schweitzer vigorously attacks the "reassurance 
propaganda” of the press and official bodies, and sees 
the renunciation of tests as the prerequisite to dis- 
armament talks. 


by Linus Pauling. Dodd, Mead. 254 pp. $3.50. 

Dr. Pauling, eminent scientist and Nobel Laureate, 
sets before the public the facts about nuclear power 
and, in so doing, challenges the accuracy of many 
ublicized statements on radiation, fall-out, “the clean 
Comb," etc. The last three chapters deal with the 
problem of international agreements, and the Appendix 
includes declarations by Einstein and Schweitzer. 


Stride Tewerd Preedem 


by Martin Luther King, Jr. Harper. 230 pp. $2,958 
The most significant chapter in the social hi q 
our time—the bus boycott of 
is now formally recorded by its author in this stirringam 
book. Typically, Dr. King lays as much stress upagum 
the techniques of non-violence by which the victory : 

was achieved as upon the victory itself. 


The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren 


by Alpheus T. Mason. Louisiana State Universi 7 
250 pp. $4.95. 
In this dramatic close-up of the Court, the authoraam 
examines the successive personalities which have coma 
posed it, the events and philosophies which have divideam 
or united it, and the means by which it has maintainegim 
its positive eminence in a society. . . 


Anne Frank: A Portrait in Courage 


by Ernst Schnabel. Harcourt, Brace. 192 pp. $3.98 
As a supplement to the famous Diary this quiet and q 
unsentimental book both the biography 
Anne Frank and sets her tragedy against a documented sam 
background of the Nazi terror. ig 
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